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Auber—The Comedy Composer. 


[From the London Orchestra.] 


There must be something grateful, easy, light, 
and nourishing about the Parisian musical come- 
dy, for its composers have proved a long-lived 
race. Founded by Duni and Dauvergne, it was 
modelled into shape by Monsigny, who lived to 
be eighty-eight; carried on by Gossec, who was 
a centenarian, short only of four years; continued 
by Cherubini, who died at eighty-two; and then 
by Auber, who has just left us at the age of 
eighty-nine. Grétry and Boieldieu must be 
classed as the herb born at early morn to be 
mown away at eventide, for the former died at 
the comparatively early age of seventy-seven, and 
Boieldieu’s volume of life was unrolled at sixty. 
These two were the boys among the catalogue of 
the light-comedy patriarchs. This series of pro- 
tracted lives renders the progress of the French 
musical comedy no difficult task to unravel. If 
Lulli founded it, Rameau, Phillidor, and Mon- 
igny made it a thoroughly native school; Gos- 
sec, taught by Sacchini. Grétry, taught by Casali, 
created the new school which broke down the 
organists’ system, a method of isolated harmonics, 
with no centre and no root: a theory which 
stopped progress affording no law for invariable 
rule, and no action for continual advance. Boiel- 
dieu, the outcast of the conservatory, but the 
friend of vocalists, for whom he made some hun- 
dred of charming and elegant chansons, imbued 
the school with a thoroughly Parisian tone; and 
his facile, pretty, and graceful tunes permitted 
him to laugh at Gossec, Cherubini, and the big- 
wigs, and to joke over his occasional harmonical 
peccadilloes. Herold, in 1819, commenced the 
new distinctive French style of the present day— 
an engrafting of the Rossini-spirit into the French 
rhythms ; and to Auber must be assigned its ad- 
vance, perfection, and probably its close. 

Auber’s life illustrates the adage of “Never too 
late to learn.” .When thirty years old he went 
to school, and finding in 1813 he had not learnt 
enough, stuck to the desk of the pupil until 1819; 
and in 1823, when forty-one years of age, pro- 
duced “La Neige,” and in 1824 “Le Macon,” op- 
eras which demonstrated the effect of good teach- 
ing and the promise of individuality of style. The 
great master never feared instruction or tried to 
shorten its due course. Piccini was eleven years 
in the academy, Guglielmi fifteen. In these days 
two years is quite long enough to represent a 
country and its music. When there is no neces- 
sity for order, progress is both miraculous and 
irresistible. 

Auber had achieved absolute grasp over the 
mechanism of music ; he had learnt the best way 
of doing the thing; and entertained no doubt 

‘ whatever about it. It was a mere question of 
life and emotional power. Invention was in him, 
and he had for years been in the habit of writing 
the neatest of chansons for others Jess gifted than 
himself, and who sent them out to the public in 
their own name. Auber threw himself into the 
Opera Comique, which, if not altogether a shallow 
side of life, was not a serious one, and therefore 
not a school for the highest form of art. The 
titles of the Operas on which he was engaged 
testify to the expression of life and character he 
was called upon to portray; and to much that 
Auber has written the wise observation of Mo- 
zart on the music of Martini (the composer of La 
Cosa Rara) may be applied. “This music is all 
the vogue, but when the vogue changes, it will 
all fade. Tobe a fashionable composer of the- 
atrical music all that is necessary, after acquiring 
the technique of the art, is to exercise much ob- 
servation, to know the stage wel! and everybody 
ae it, to gauge the public taste, just as one 

eathen judges or suspects another, and keep up 
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great cheerfulness and equanimity. Too much 
sensibility will not do, for that treads on the toes 
of genius, and real genius, having reverent faith 
in the bright side of human nature, in strength 
and steadiness of character. declines to have any- 
thing to do with the bubbles, froth, and foaming 
that form the light and sparkle of the modern 
opera. The highest form of art is commonly 
based on some spirit of sacrifice. | Doubtless 
Beethoven well knew his Opera of “Fidelio” was 
fifty years before its time, and with him his lock- 
ing it up for a cycle of years was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

The long list of Auber’s Operas proclaims the 
rare gifts and consummate art of their composer ; 
but at the same time demonstrates the low plat- 
form on which he stoed. He chose his destiny, 
and has fulfilled it. His ideas were fertile and 
abundant—prodigiously so; his melodies ndive, 
simple, elegant, and charming; his movements 
were relevant, graceful, well-balanced, brilliant, 
and vigorous; nothing infelicitous, nothing un- 
natural ; much that was piquante, smart, and full 
of abandon. He had generally some great wo- 
man-singer, with whom he was en rapport; and, 
full of worldly wisdom, artistic insight, and pos- 
sessing unbounded freedom, he wrote her song 
just as she desired. If, by chance, he went 
astray, she laughed and joked, and said “Mon 
cher, it cannot be done this way, take a glass of 
champagne, and listen to me ;” and thus, the wo- 
man’s tact and the singer’s experience put all 
right, and the result gave great satisfaction to 
both parties. No man was more fully alive than 
Auber to the great want in his organization. 
When he first met Rossini, he says, “I shall never 
forget his lightning-like execution, his spirit and 
verve; his accompanying was marvellous; his 
hands seemed to gallop. I fancied I could see 
the keys smoking. I went home much inclined 
to throw my scores into the fire ; it may perhaps 
warm them.” All Auber’s deficiencies were 
brought before him at this first meeting with Ros- 
sini. He worked hard to gain spirit and verve, 
and these he did acquire; but warmth—no—nev- 
er. To create a feeling was out of his power, for 
he worked from the intellect, and rarely from the 
imagination ; and the special gift he held, as a 
thoroughly taught artist, never had its fair and 
full exercise by reason of the very nature of the 
subjects he dealt with in music. 

We have become so demoralized by the vul- 
garities of modern theatrical composers that it 
would be difficult to convey to our readers the 
effect which the first production in England of 
“Masaniello” created on the minds and feelings 
of well-taught musicians, and those accustomed 
to the Grand Opera at his Majesty’s Theatre. 
Take the second motive in the overture—that 
portion which breaks into the major of the pre- 
vailing tonic,—can anything be more common- 
place, anything more inexpressibly vulgar ? Con- 
sider again the themes of the galop, brilliant and 
sonorous as they are? As writing for the Grand 
Opera, these things were a lowering in tone and 
position which had never before been so repre- 
sented. Ifthe breadth of the structure exhila- 
rated, the degeneracy of idea, ‘and deadness of 
heart, at once checked the feeling. It was the 
great artist outside himself, pandering to the 
misguided taste of the public. But in satisfying 
others he satisfied himself, and in place of living 
to command, he simply labored to please. The 
result is told in few words: Auber spent forty 
years of his life in acquiring the power to write 
music, and he occupied another forty in ringing 
the changes over dramatic situations which, as a 
rule, describe neither delicate sensation, fineness 
of nature, nor heroic feeling, and therefore for- 
bade the expression of deep and true passion. 
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Very many of his arws are charming to the vo- 
calist, and delightful to the auditor; but they 
mean nothing, they say nothing, they are defi- 
cient in the pulse of life, and without heat—the 
white anvil heat—which alone gives longevity to 
artistic production. His melodies are rarely sung 
in concert rooms, still less so in the drawing room, 
and will eventually fade away from the stage. 
Certain of his overtures, from their clear outline 
and brilliant instrumentation, will for some time 
retain their position, and every commendation 
must be given to the worldly wisdom that guided 
the form of his ensembles and concerted move- 
ments. But his thoughts were of the earth, 
earthy, and he chose to place himself during the 
whole course of his extended life in sympathetic 
relation with fashion and arrangements that must 
die. He was the first composer who took the 2-4 
dance time as the staple form of vocal movement. 
He commenced with the Parisian dance, and now 
it has passed into less clever, and more ignoble 
hands. He is, of course, the father of the last 
phase of dancing-opera—such as the music of 
Offenbach and the favorites of the present hour. 
There will be more spice, and more cayenne, that 
is to say, further degeneracy. and deeper depths ; 
and the memory of Auber will be blotted out by 
the pens plucked from his own wing. He will 
be classed with Piccini, whom in many points he 
resembled, a bygone model, from whom there is 
much to be learned but nothing to imitate. 





A History of Opera. 
BY C. SCHULZE. 
[Concluded from page 26.] 


Before proceeding to direct our attention to anoth- 
er genius, who, also, pursued his way on. the moun- 
tain tops of art, let us cast a short glance upon. some 
few of the wanderers in the valley below. The suc- 
cesses achieved by French comic opera and vaude- . 
ville, as well as by the buffa of the Italians, 
created a new counterweight, so to say, in the Ger- 
man Liederspiel, or operetta, in which the tone of 
national song, so ne to German feeling, was 
adopted, and which, from that very fact, became a 
highly popular musical form. I will here mention 
Hiller of Leipsic, the real founder of operetta (died 
1804), together with his librettist, Felix Weise. Hil- 
ler’s songs have always a touch of something artistic 
about them, though they do not afford evidence of 
any very great imaginative powers. Then comes 
Reichardt (died 1814), for whom Goethe wrote 
Erwin und Elvire, Jery und Bateley,, an asthetically 
accomplished musician, and a great admirer of 
Gluck s operas, the influence of which is unmistaka- 
ble in his own operas of Andromeda, Brennus, and 
Die Olympiade. Ferdinand Kaver (died 1831), whose 
Donauweibchen was universally popular. Wenzel 
Miiller (died 1836), whose A ‘nig; Verschwen- 
der ; Bauer als Millionér ; Die Schwestern von Prag ; 
and Das neue Sonntagskind, find admirers even at the 
present day. In Raumann (died 1801), the folk’s 
tone is combined with empty Italian musical phrases; 
the opera of Cora is considered his most famous work. 
The same combination is found in Salieri’s two pu- 
pils, Winter (died 1825) and Weigl ay 1843). The 
first was known for his opera of unterbrochene 
Opferfest, and the second was a musical Gessner, that 
is, a composer of idylls, and father of the Schweizer- 
We find the folk’s tone combined with a 
humorous representation of the actual life of the peo- 
ple in the works of Dittersdorf (died 1799), and of 
Schenck (died 1836). The latter gained innumera- 
ble friends by the low comedy of his Dorfbarbier, 
which was performed 200 times in Vienna alone, and 
drew money everywhere. The former, an intimate 
friend of Gluck, proved himself a thoughtful and 
respectable composer, especially in Hi mus 
Knicker ; Doctor und Apotheker ; and Hokus Pokus. 
It was he who prepared the way in Vienna for a 
greater genius than himself. 

This genius was Wolfang Amadeus Mozart (born 
1756, died 1791). Thoroughly conversant with the 
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formalism of Italian opera, he had the courage to 
step out of Gluck’s mythico heroic sphere into that of 
actual human life. The personages of his dramatic 
productions are not mere creations of the imagination, 
but humau beiags like ourselves ; no bitter and ob- 
scare fatality guides them by a leading string ; they 
themselves forge their own happiness and their own 
misfortune, Mozart paints, in tune, not only earn- 
estness, dignity, and elevation, but also every affec- 
tion that can be musically portrayed ; even wit and 
humor are most amply represented in his operas. 
Opera as he wrote it mast, therefore, be considered 
as the extension and perfection of opera as Gluck 
wrote it. In contradistinction to heroic opera, Mo- 
wivt’s style of opera is called romantic opera. With 
regard to its separate forms, it must be remarked of 
the overture that it excites in us é&xactly the kind of 
feeling which runs through the drama following it, 
and that it is instrumentally more important, and of 
vw better articulated and more artistic form, than the 
overtures of any previous composer. The form 
occurs at a subsequent period independently still 
more perfect and truly classical in Beethoven, who, 
however, in his only opera, Fidelio, though it is 
instrumentally more important, has not surpassed the 
productions of Mozart. With Mozart, the recitative 
is not a mere accessory, or a mere poetical link; it 
serves him to portray and pave the way for psycho- 
logical events. In the aria, where, it is true, he fre- 
quently made willingly, or was compelled to make, 
concessions to virtuosity, we find delicate characteri- 
zation of the different personages. And how sensu- 
ally sweet is his cantilena. The concerted pieces and 
the finales, sparsely represented in Gluck, skilfully 
combine all the various points of the action. On the 
whole, Mozart’s operas, like all his compositions, are 
especially distinguished for originality, wit, fancy, 
and inexhaustible imaginative powers. Not one is 
like the other, and Mozart understood better than 
anybody else the art of uniting a contrapuntal style 
with expressive and pleasing melody. What a fine 
comic vein there is, too, in his operas ! With what 
mastery does he employ the art of rhythm! He was, 
indeed, a reformer of comic opera. The Italian 
opera buffa dealt only with comic characters; Mo- 
zirt’s Operas created comic situations, which could 
never have existed without sharply marked person- 
apres. 

The influence exerted by Mozart and Gluck on the 
form and treatment of opera spread far, and thence- 
forth affected the national music of the Italiaas and 
French. We perceive it immediately, for instance, 
in Méhul (died 1818), whose Ariodant ; Héléne; Les 
deux Aveugles ; and Joseph are considered his best 
operas ; the last is held in higher esteem at present in 
Germany than in France. In consequence of Mé- 
hul’s endeavor to unite Gluck’s style with the most 
commonplace operatic books, he could not possibly 
fail to be guilty of many a piece of bad taste and 
eccentricity. Mozart’s influence is, however, even 
more directly apparent in Boieldieu (died 1834), the 
friend of Cherubini, and Rossini’s rival in Paris. 
Every one praises very justly the freshness and ani- 
mation of his melodies; the simplicity of his har- 
mony, the splendor and fire of his instrumentation. 
His operas: Le Petit Chaperon Rouge; Ma Taate 
Aurore; Le Calife de Bagdod ; Jean de Paris; and 
La Vame Blanche, still enjoy a good repnte in Ger- 
many. In France, however, they were quickly driven 
from the ffeld by the “Swan of Pesaro.” 

We farther find the influence of the hero Glack 
exerted finally on Cherubini (died 1842) and Spon- 
tini (died 1851). Cherubini—in the cantilena, often 
an Italian ; in grace and declamation, often a French- 
man—combines in his music earnestness and pithy 
brevity with fulness of harmony and delicate instru- 
mentation, though he is not always free from heavi- 
ness, monotony and oddity. His best work is Les 
deur Journées, the finale of the first act being espec- 
inlly good. Of his other operas, Demophoon (1788) ; 
Lodoiska (1791); Elisa (1794); Medea (1797); and 
Les Abencerrages, are worthy of mention. Spontini, 
a master of rhythm and recitative, weaker in harmon- 
ized connterpoint, but strong in the employment of 
orchestral resources, did nothing really conducive to 
the further development of opera. After having, 
during the first period of his productivity, written 
only genuinely Italian operas, a performance in Paris 
of Glack’s I igénie in Aulide suddenly illuminated 
his mind. He resolved to illustrate musically his- 
torical subjects, adapted to the feeling excited by the 
political and warlike events of the period, and to 
transform Gluck’s classic opera into heroic opera. 
Thas arose La Vestale, his best opera (1807) ; Fer- 
nand Cortez, ordered of him by Napoleon, in 1809; 
and Olympia (1816). His subsequent operas were 
Nurmahat (1821) ; the magic opera, Alcidor, (1825) ; 
and Agnes von Hohenstaufen (1827). Writing to 
Goethe, Zelter says of Avcidor :—Spontini seems to 
me like his own Gold-King, who flings gold at peo- 





ple’s heads, in which he makes holes. What is 
intended to be melodious strikes one as an outline- 
drawing which is continually broken off, instead of 
being free and flowing, | which degenerates into 
caricature.” 

Shortly before the fall of Napoleon, French opera 
lost its + Seca and its reputation. Two new compo- 
sers shared between them the latter: Prér (died 
1839), who was appotnted hy Napoleon Spontini’s 
successor in 1812, and Rossini (died 1868). Of 
Psér’s numerous operas, I will mention merely Ca- 
milla (1799), which first established his reputation ; 
Sargino (1803) ; Sophonisba; Numa Pompilio; and 
La Griselda. In all these works, we perceive a facile 
plastic talent, but little inventien. All his melodies 
have well-known physiognomies, and frequently bear 
the stamp of Mozart. With him begins the Renais- 
sance style, the melody being once more garnished 
with ornamentation as formerly. Greater than Paér, 
greater than any other Italian, stands Rossini; rich 
in melody ; poor in harmonic invention ; extremely 
simple in his instrumentation, nay, often too simple, 
since he seldom gives due prominence to the middle 
parts; but, on the other hand, frequently brilliant and 
clever. It is true that he generally fails in dramatic 
trath, and half his operas are genuine dance music. 
The Italians called him their romanticist, a name 
which he gained, probably, among them on account of 
his modulatory leaps, his crescendos, his triplet pas- 
sages, cadences, flourishes, duets in thirds, and the 
big drum. In his twenty-first year, he wrote Tuan- 
credi, and before he was thirty he had composed 
thirty operas, of which ZL’ Italiana in Algiert (1813) ; 
Otello (1816) ; Semiramide (1822); and Guillaume 
Tell (1827), are the best known. J/ Barbiere di 
Siviglia (1816) is, however, the most important of 
all his works. 

Bellini (died 1835), and Donizetti (died 1843), 
contemporaries and fellow countrymen of Rossini. 
While Rossini, thanks to his brilliant coloring and 
his cantilena, always produced works of art, we see, 
in the two former-named masters Italian opera become 
utterly shallow. Their melodies, though sensuually 
pleasing, are by far less noble, and flow far less from 
the heart than those of Rossini. Donizetti places the 
centre of gravity not in the drama, properly so- 
called, but in the bravura air of the singer. Break- 
neck cadences, and physical exertion on the part of 
the vocal virtuosos, at the end of the different scenes 
and acts, have to conquer the hearts of the auditory, 
and they conquer them in, among other operas, Anna 
Bolena (1831) ; L’ Elisir d’Amore, (1832); Lucrezia 
Borgia \1834); and La Fille du Regiment (1848) ; 
nay, more, they conquered —let the reader hear and 
wonder—in Anna Bo/ena, the professorship of coun- 
terpoint at the Conservatory of Naples for their com- 


poser. 

Bellini, though entitled by his innate melody to a 
higher position, resembles Donizetti in his passion 
for dazzling and captivating his hearers through the 
performances of solo virtaosos, having written // 
Pirata with a special eye to Rubini, and several parts 
with the same consideration for Mme. Pasta. Any- 
thing like the portrayal of individual character is out 
of the question, but his music is never false to the 
tone of sentimentality. Madness and the voluptnous- 
ness of pain are the subjects for his talent. Well, 
the masses like this sort of thing, and even at the 
present day there is a large public who admire 7 
Montecchi e Capuletti (1829) ; La Sonnambula (1831); 
Norma (1832); and / Puritani (1834). 

In Auber, the pupil of Cherubini and Boieldieu, 
we already perceive the influence of the neo-Italians 
on French opera ; the same brilliant instrumentation; 
the same fiery rhythms; and the same decked out 
melody. But it ‘must be confessed that Auber has 
frequently attached importance to genuine dramatic 
expression. It is this very fact which subsequently 
rendered him a dangerous rival of Italian opera. The 
most valuable, in form and purport, of his operatic 
works is La Muette de Portici, which achieved an un- 
exampled success in Berlin and Brussels. In most 
of his other known operas: La Neige, Le Macon, 
Fra Diavolo; La Fiancée, Le Philtre, and Le Lac 
des Fées, for the majority of which Scribe furnished 
librettos, piquant, original melodies, orchestral expe- 
rience, and a knowledge of the stage, cannot make up 
for the want of dramatic unity and treatment, and of 
the geuuine employment of music. 

In the first rank I place the illustrious names of 
the Abbé Vogler’s two great pupils : Carl Maria von 
Weber, 1786-1822, for whom song, and Meyer Beer, 
1791-1864, for whom the orchestra, was more impor- 
tant than aught else. 

Let people say what they will, Carl Maria von 
Weber is, after Gluck and Mozart, the most impor- 
tant of all operatic composers. In whom else do we 
find such natural truth, such characteristic fidelity 
with regard to time, plot, and personages; such ful- 
ness of thought; such an inward, graceful charm, and 





frequently so national a stamp of stately melodies and 
moving harmonies, such simplicity, side by side with 
fiery fancy ; and such instrumentation, never over- 
loaded, and always elegant! Itis the fact of satis- 
fying equally the physical and psychological require- 
ments of his hearers which is the secret means where- 
by Weber gained the name of a conqueror, and still 
maintains it at the present day. His operas are 
universally known and popular. His Freyschiitz 
especially has penetrated further and achieved a 
greater success than any other opera. That genuinely 
artistic work, Euryanthe; Oberon, with its ever-green 
overture ; and Preciosa, rich in beautiful chorus:s, I 
must particularly mention. Der Freischiitz, Oberon, 
and Euryanthe must be designated, in every respect, 
truly classical romantic operas; they represent admi- 
rably three principal subjects of romance: the saga, 
the legend, and chivalry. 

Meyerbeer is to be looked upon as the master who 
barricaded the way to the German stage against 
ultramontane operatic music, and thus founded a 
new epoch. Before his Robert le Diable (1830), Les 
Huguenots (1836), Le Prophéte (1849), L’ Etoile du 
Nord (1854), and L’ A fricaine (1864), of the hundreds 
of operas written by Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti, 
only ten at the most have been able to stand their 
ground. , 

Commencing with compositions, displaying talent, 
inthe German school, Meyerbeer, spurred on 
Rossini’s triumphs, soon became a zealous champion 
of the Italian school, and thence, in this instance 
again not crowned with laurels, turned to modern 
French grand opera. Thus, full of the impressions 
produced by the works of Beethoven and Weber, he 
entered upon the inher:tance bequeathed by Auber; 
but he was more genial than Auber; possessed of 
contrapuntal skill, and havirg a finer perception of 
the manner of treating a subject. His operas, which 
always hear the noble stamp of a true artist, are char- 
acterized by charming sensuous harmony, though 
sometimes also by exuberance in the modulation; 
an oriental love of display and magnificence in the 
instrumentation, and a want of repose in the change 
of rhythm. Side by side with these distinguishing 
features, we often find disagreeable contrasts between 
serious and light, toying music. His two greatest 
operas are Robert le Diable aud Les Hugnenois. The 
scene of the oath and the consecration of the weapons 
in the latter opera is, and always will be, a real spec- 
imen of classical composition. 

Halévy (born 1799) was an imitator of Meyerbeer. 
He achieved, it is true, a great success with his opera, 
La Juive (1835), but his good fortune did not increase 
with his sabseqnent productions. Adam (born 1803), 
a composer in the. same style, surpassed him with his 
Postillon (1836), without afterwards outdoing Auber. 
I must not omit to mention Gounod, for when we 
are speaking of light we cannot help mentioning 
shadow as well. Flow much the public understand 
about music is evident from the fact that they lavish 
their applause upon operas in which the greatest har- 
monic commonplaces go naively hand in hand with 
the most threadbare worn-out melodies. (!) 

In the path he selected, Weber was followed, also, 
by two German masters, Spohr (1784—1859) and 
Marsehner (1795—1861); the former wrote eight 
operas, of which it may be asserted that Jessonda 
alone displays any vitality. His style is full of man- 
nerisms. e wants Weber’s fresh, direct tone-lan- 
guage, ingenuousness, and humor, Examples of 
exaggerated sentiment, which eternally find vent in 
chromatic melodie passages and enharmonic changes, 
and nearly always the same combination of instra- 
ments, cannot fail to end by making any one sea-sick. 
A more vigorous and more healthy spirit permeates 
Marschner’s operas, of which I may cite Der Vamp 
(1828) ; Des Falkner’s Braut (1832); Hans Heiling 
(1834) ; and, more especially, Zempler und Judin. 

Marschner took his friend Carl Maria von Weber 
as his model. He possesses in common with the lat- 
ter a beautiful, melodious style, dashing thought, 
warmth of expression and clearness of form. He 
strenuonsly endeavored once more to treat opera, 
deteriorated by the Italians, on Gluck’s plan, namely, 
to develop it dramatically and paint real life. It is 
trae that the partiality he, at the same time, enter- 
tained for the romanticist Weber caused an inequali- 
ty in his treatment, while his fondness for copying 
reality exactly often proved injurious to artistic 
delineation. 

I mast not pass over in silence the composers of 
various single German operas which still retain pos- 
session of the stage ; I refer to Kreutzer, Lindpaint- 
ner, Reissiger, and Lortzing. Conradin Kreutzer 
(1782—1849), one of Haydn’s last pupils, produced 
a long series of operas, of which Das Nachtlager von 

Granada (1834) is, perhaps, the only one known at 
the present day. Lindpaintner (born 1791) pes 
composed several operas in the style of Weber an 
Spohr, but, though fashioned by a master hand, they 
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did not, principally owing to the librettos, display 
any real vitality. 

Reissiger (1798—1859), a pupil of Schicht and 
Winter, and the official successor of Carl Maria von 
Weber at Dresden, achieved by his operas, some 
twelve in number, as little permanent success as the 
composers just mentioned. His most successful one 
was Die Felsenmiihle (1831), which is written in a 
light, flowing, and melodious style. A_ greater 
amount of appreciation fell to the share of Lortzing 
(1803—1851), a pupil of Rungenhagen’s, for his 
operas, Der Pole und sein Kind (1828); Die beiden 
Schiitzer (1837); Czar und Zimmermann (1837) ; 
Undine (1844) ; and Der Waffenschmied (1846), most 
of which are still stock-pieces. Unfortunately, it was 
not until his eye was. closed forever that a ray of 
fame fell upon him. 

I will now offer a few observations upon Richard 
Wagner, who has stept forward as a theoretical and 
practical reformer of opera. Wagner stands indeed 
alone among all operatic composers, pretending as 

“he does to unite the philosopher, the poet, and the 
musician in one and the same person. 

As an idealistic philosopher, he starts from the 
capital propositions :—1. Opera is the most perfect 
production of art; 2. Opera has hitherto been a 
mistake, for in it a means of expression (miusic) is 
made the end, and the end of what is expressed (the 
drama) is made a means. Many writers have under- 
taken to prove the utter falseness of the first, and the 
only half-truth of the second proposition ; I forbear, 
therefore, from here criticizing either. In his latest 
pamphlet, that on Beethoven, Wagner even considers 
music in a metaphysical light, thus venturing upon 
ground where only very few of his most zealous ad- 
herents will manifest any particularly strong desire to 
follow him. Asa poet he deserves respect tor his 
plastic talent, and the choice of his subjects. But 
when it is asserted that his librettos are poetic works 
of art, and thatthe language employed by Schiller 
and Goethe is mere haman patchwork compared with 
the divine outflowings of Wagner’s poetic linguistic 
genius, such assertions are simply the exaggerations 
of enthusiastic admirers who see all he does in a 
roseate light, and can extort from us a smile at most. 
Another equally untenable assertion of these phrase- 
herces is that Wagner’s operas alone have a justifica- 
tion for their existence; that they are the greatest 
art-works of any period; and that, like the old Greek 
tragedies, they are calculated to advance the religious 
culture of our people. The only thing in them of 
any musical importance is, really and truly, the in- 
strumentation. Instead of the independent employ- 
ment of instruments, on the plan pursued in the 
works of previous composers, it is Wagner’s aim 
to obtain a number of separate choral masses by 
reinforcing the different classes into which they are 
divided. It is by this means that he achieves such 
great, though, at the same time purely sensuous 
effects. It is his tone coloring which dazzles us. 

Against form this composer has declared war ; he 
despises form.In the recitatives he will have nothing 
but the accent of spoken language perceptible ; the 
feelings are allowed to burst forth only in short melo- 
dies. He exhibits great partiality for musical paint- 
ing, even in the case of single words. His idea of 
the orchestral melody, as he calls it, is original ; this 
melody should suggest, in the orchestra, the progress 
of the story told on the stage, and characteristically 
define the various personages. He _ intentionally 
avoids the extravagant employment of figured music, 
and of the cantilena ; endeavors to impress his audi- 
ence by unusual modulations, and harmonic progres- 
sions, which, by the way, are introduced almost ac- 
cording to set formule, and in consequence of this, 
as well as from his even treatment of the recitative, 
his frequent employment of chromatic interrupted 
rans, and the medizval practice, as we may term it, 
of ranging chord after chord, side by side without 
prominent melody or rhythm, he becomes—for all 
who have formed their taste by, and take delight in, 
the works of Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, and especially 
Beethoven—monotonous! His adherents often point 
to the numerous performances and apparent success 
of his operas. But these are, now-a-days, no proof 
of the artistic value of an opera, for the great mass of 
the public applauds as heartily light Offenbachiades, 
as it does Wagner’s music itself, which can with diffi- 
culty be understood by those who hear it. The real 
magnet in Wagner’s case is the poetic story. Be- 
ginning with a historical subject, he proceeded to the 
local, and finally to the national, saga. The last 
still reckons, and very properly, admirers even in the 
most cultivated circles. It is around the Nibelungen 
and Breton series of sagas that Wagner weaves his 
strange harmonies. In his new creation, Die Meis- 
tersinger, he appears to have wished for once to fol- 
low a doctrinary course; he treats at length in it a 
chapter of the national literature of Germany. Ac- 
cording to one account, he will, in addition to Parci- 








val, already announced, write an opera, Buddha; 
according to another, he will produce no more 
musico-dramatic works for his thankless contempo- 
raries, 

Opera is, at the present day as we all feel, in a 
state of metamorphosis ; it is not yet the great work 
of art men have long wished to possess, and striven 
to produce ; it has not yet reached, and least of all 
in consequence of what Richard Wagner has done, 
the acme of perfection. Wz<o will be the new knight 
to break the spell that holds it captive, and by what 
means will he break that spell? These are objective 
questions to which the future must shortly furnish 
answers. I will take the liberty of appending to 
them a subjective question. It is said of the aloe 
that it germinates one hundred years; grows a hun- 
dred years ; and then is stationary another hundred 
years, after which it dies. The year 1580 is consid- 
ered as the y ar when ‘opera was born; in 1880 it 


_will, therefore, celebrate its three-hundredth anniver- 


sary. Will it,‘possibly, be like the aloe ? 





Sigismond Thalberg. 


Death has been busy of late with.eminent musi- 
cians. Among recent losses in the musical world is 
that of one who was constantly among us for a series 
of years, and who, in his way, left an impress upon 
his time and upon his art. We refer to Sigismond 
Thalberg. What this gentleman achieved for the 
mechanism of the pianoforte is best known to pianists 
and amateurs of the instrument; what he was as a 
dexterous and accomplished performer all must 
remember who are old enough to look back some 30 
years and more. Thalberg made his first appearance 
in London, at a Philharmonic concert, in the year 
1837, and created a sensation something akin to that 
which had been created by a still more extraordinary 
man six or seven years earlier. As when Paganini 
was first heard in this country (1831) every violinist, 
in despair, declared he would go home and break his 
instrument, so when Thalberg was first heard the 
pianists were equally minded to abandon their voca- 
tion, us thenceforth useless and unprofitable. Never- 
theless, the whole secret on either side comprised 
little more than what was then considered a newly 
invented mechanism, by the exercise of which things 
could be done previously never dreamt of, or, if 
dreamt of, regarded as impracticable. As time passed 
on, however, other violinists arose—Heinrich Ernst 
and Vieuxtemps, for example—who composed pieces 
surpassing in difficulty those of Paganini; while 
Joseph Joachim, whose Hungarian Concerto would 
have made even Paganini look wistful, diving into 
the past, brought up the violin solos of John Sebas- 
tien Bach, more elaborate and complex than any 
other compositions for the violin extant, ancient or 
modern. 

Thus, too, it happened with the works of Thalberg, 
whose mannerism was so conspicuous, and whose 
chief technical devices were so transparent, that the 
market soon swarmed with pieces built upon the 
same pattern as his, many of them being more trying 
and intricate than any Thalberg himself had pro- 
duced. An air played on the medium keys of the 
pianoforte, with arpeggios, scales, or other florid 
passages, sweeping the instrument up and down the 
key board, became in the course of time the eommon- 
est thing possible. Liszt himself imitated Thalberg, 
and surpassed him in daring, though he failed to 
rival him in grace and purity. Déhler, Dreyschock, 
and Prudent, Leopold de Meyer, and others too 
numerous to name, supplied the world, ad nauseam, 
with fantasias in the Thalberg style; and of late 
years the device and the mannerism of this great 
inventor have been employed indiscriminately by 
composers of the smallest possible calihre—compos- 
ers who might be named by the dozen, but who are 
really not worth naming. The fact is that, now-a- 
days, it is the easiest thing imaginable to invent a 
piece after that fashion which, more than 30 years 
ago, astounded the musical world in Thalberg. The 
idea of such: a form of composition enduring, as 
“classical,” is not for a moment to be entertained. 
The most gifted and brilliant exemplifier of it was 
Thalberg himself ; no one, indeed, has equalled him 
in producing such perfect specimens. 

Mendelssohn, in a letter from Leipsic addressed to 
his mother, after an interesting comparison between 
Liszt and Thalberg, declares his preference for Thal- 
berg as a “‘virtuoso.” Referring to the fantasia on 
themes from La Donna del Lago, that great musicien 
says :—“It is an accumulation of the most exquisite 
and delicate effects, a continued succession of diffi- 
culties and embellishments, exciting our astonish- 
ment, all well devised, carried out with security and 
skill, and pervaded by the most refined taste.” After 
this testimony from such a man, who can believe that 
Thalberg ever said what he is so often reported to 
have said,—“I hate music—I never did like it ?” 





Thalberg was born at Geneva in 1812 (January 7), 
of noble parents, whose name he did not bear. His 
first studies were at Vienna, under it signifies little 
what masters—some say Sechter, who knew not 
much about the art of pianoforte playing, and Hum- 
mel, who knew more than most men ; others mention 
a certain bassoon-player, belonging to the Opera- 
house. What Thalberg did, however, aided by won- 
derful physical aptitude, the joint attainment of un- 
remitting labor and a happy organization, was exclu- 
sively his own, and altogether independent of masters 
—whether in counterpoint, of which he never 
acquired a command, or the manipulation of the 
piunoforte, in which, in his peculiar way, he surpassed 
all his contemporaries. From 1830 to 1839 he made 
the tour of Europe, winning everywhere unanimous 
admiration by his prodigious skill as an executant, 
but even more perhaps by his method of singing upon 


- the instrument, to which he brought a fullness and 


richness of tone equal almost to that of the human 
voice when most adequately endowed, and a manner 
of phrasing which, though somewhat metronomically 
precise, was always natural and true. In 1837, as 
we have said, Thalberg came to England, and played 
with the effect we have described. From 1837 to 
1851 he was frequently among us, invariably exciting 
the same interest by his admirable playing. In 1851, 
when Sophie Cruvelli was Mr. Lumley’s chief prima 
donna, he composed for that gifted lady an opera 
ealled Florinda, which, although the cast included 
(besides Sophie Cruvelli) Calzolari, Lablache the 
elder, Coletti, Marie Cruvelli, and Sims Reeves, and 
though, moreover, it was produced with great splen- 
dor and well executed under the direction of the late 
Mr. Balfe, obtained at the best a ‘‘success d’éstime.” 
Some time after this, Thalberg went to America and 
Brazil, where his singular ability as a pianist met 
with due recognition, both in an artistic and a pecu- 
niary sense. His latest visits to England were in 
1862 and 1863, when, besides giving ‘Recitals’ in 
the Hanover-square Rooms, he made extensive tours 
which, if report at the time may he credited, brought 
him no less than £12,000. Since then, allowing tor 
a series of concerts given in 1865, at Paris, where he 
produced his most recent composition, entitled ‘Les 
Soirées du Pausillipe,”” Thalberg virtually abandoned 
the musical profession. He possessed a handsome 
estate near Naples, to which he retired, and where he 
gave himself up almost wholly to the cultivation of 
the vine. 

It is well known in England that Thalberg married 
the eldest daughter of the late celebrated dramatic 
singer, Lablache. One of his favorite pupils here 
was Arabella Goddard, to whom he imparted the 
secret of interpreting most of his principal fantasins, 
which she has so often shown she possesses in perfec- 
tion. Socially Thalberg was one of the most amiable 
and consequently one of the most popular of artists. 


He had troops of friends, and, we may say, without ° 


fear of contradiction, not a single enemy. To enu- 
merate his published works would take more space 
than we have at disposal. That many of them will 
live, as historical examples of a new phase in art, we 
are convinced.—Zondon Times. 





Fetis—Theorist and Historian. 


The late Francois Joseph Fétis—the chief of the 
Royal Academy of Music in Brussels—stands forth 
as one of the most remarkable men of the present 
century. Born in 1784, he began his artistic life in 
Paris in 1800, and up to 1833 was one of the fore- 
most musicians in that city of musicians, as teacher, 
critic, theorist, and historian. He held an organist's 
appointment ; and early in life published some Masses 
and other music for the, church, together with much 
pianoforte music—some hundred and fifty separate 
compositions—seven operas, vocal music, and meth- 
ods of instruction of all kinds and on mostly all sub- 
jects. He was editor of the Revue Musicale, and for 
many years contributor to the (razette Musicale. His 
communications to these journals occupy nearly three 
thousand quarto pages, and are distinguished for 
their great erudition and the zeal of the writer for the 
dissemination of the principles, philosophy, and prac- 
tice of the art. For the last forty years he had been 
the head of the Conservatoire at Brussels, an insti:n- 
tion which is wholly indebted to him for its high 
character and great usefulness. Besides memoirs of 
Paganini, the Straduarii, the musicians of the Neth- 
erlands, translation of Boethius, essays on oriental 
music, on Greek and Roman, on the old church or 
plain chant, he stands forth as the author of four 
most remarkable and thoroughly classical works, a 
Biography of Musicians, a Treatise on Harmony, a 
Treatise on Counterpoint, illustrated with copiwus 
examples from the great masters—a splendid book — 
and a General History of Music from the earliest 
times to the present day—a work projected on the 
largest plan and of which only two volumes have a 
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present appeared. Of course a man of such inordi- 
nate reading and of such incessant production could 
not be permitted to ran his course without opposition 
and the ordinary troubles and vexations of one desi- 
rous to teach and inform; nor could he avoid at 
times laying himself open to the criticisms of his con- 
temporaries. His “Biography of Musicians” was 
sharply attacked by Tajan-Rogé, and no question 
many of the animadversions of his adversary were 
founded on facts and beyond contradiction. In such 
an extended work there must be omissions, occasion- 
al undue importance to insignificant artists, nor is it 

ssible to verify every statement or to justify every 
judgment. With no less reason did Gollmick indite 
some sixteen or twenty pages testing the truth of the 
new theory of harmony and its results in the Acade- 
my at Brussels. ' 

Fétis in his now scarce “Essay on the History of 
Harmony”’—a work which contains a summary and 
analysis of all the great leading theories that ever 
appeared—demo :straes not oily his enormous read- 
ing, but also his singuler power in grasping the dis- 
tinctive features of each treatise, and his thorough 
honesty in portraying them to the best advantage. 
He himself was not satisfied in after years with this 
work, and embodied snch portions of it as he wished 
to keep before the public in his now well-known 
Treatise on Harmony. He considered himself as the 
apostle of harmony—born with a special mission— 
the revelation of the unknown principle on which 
music may be said to rest—and he may be considered 
to have specially devoted his life to this intent. 
When in his perplexities he appealed to Méhul, this 
successful operatic composer simply laughed at him. 
“All that I ever wanted I have found in Catel; that 
book has served my purpose, what more do you 
require ?” Disappointed in Méhul, the anxious phi 
losopher and theorist turned to the mathematician, 
the illastrious Lagrange. ‘Well,” said the great 
geometer, ‘‘we mathematicians had imagined we had 
explained all that was necessary for you artists in 
music when we had laid before you the proportions of 
harmony and the rule of the temperament. But no 
doubt there is something more to know before the full 
trath shall stand revealed, «and I have been much 
engaged in the investigation. I am not a musician, 
and the element necessary is wanting in me. The 
secret has been hidden for ages, all the more glory to 
him who may come forth as the discoverer.” Here- 
upon Fétis gave up the stndy of mathematical music, 
and rested his theory upon the great art.judge of 
tones—the human ear. Mathematical intervals he 
declares are of no use in forming a scale of sounds— 
they are simply so many isolated facts with no neces- 
sary connection. The musical scale, he writes, is the 
product of a metaphysical law deriving its existence 
from the needs and circumstances of the human 
being. The Indian took what suited his passions ; 
the Greek followed his example; and the Christian, 
rejecting both, became also eclectic and used only 
such sounds as were in accordance with his nature 
and his creed. Taking the old church gamuts as his 
stand.point, Fétis professes to trace the changes and 
enlargements of the gamut in all its modern enrich- 
ments of semitones and chromatics as the results of 
the feelings of mankind and the exertions of the mu- 
sician to find out new modes of expression for the 
new emotions. Every sound has its own family of 
tones ; and Fétis conceived that the discovery of this 
family of tones—all vibrating together in one grand 
harmonical relation—was the unfolding of the un- 
known secret. But in the application of this fact— 
or rather idea of a fact as the author lays it out—the 

ractical method of our author reveals no new trath. 
Ve have the old svstem of natural sounds, and arti- 
ficial sounds, modifications, substitutions, alterations, 
prolongations, retardations, suspensions, the pedale 
row atthe bottom of the scale and now at the top--in 
truth a mélange of the theories of Sorge and Lévens, 
Momigny and Catel, Schroeter, and G. Weber. Nev- 
ertheless this “Treatise on Harmony”.is one that can 
he worked, and although it will not make a sound 
musician—as M. Gollmick endeavors to demonstrate 
—still it is to a great extent thoroughly practical. 
T hat it will not carry a student through safely is very 
plain from M. Fétis’s own handiwork in his little 
book on choral singing ; for in this the author tam- 
bles upon progressions which no explanation of the 
harmonious tendencies of the one sound can possibly 
defend. The author in no page of his work ever 
alludes to the treatise of the Spaniard Virues, known 
in this country as translated by Vernevil; but it is 
very evident that Fétis had seen this work, and lies 
under great obligations to it. The English edition 
is a bulky, verbose, and ill-arranged method, but 
there is matter lying in it which, if condensed and 
wisely disposed in some forty or fifiy pages, would 
prove of incalculable benefit to the inquiring student. 
The position that the fundamental seventh on the 
| dominant—that discord—is the cause of all attraction 
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in harmony, and furnishes the elements of all pro- 
gress and all modulation, is not the invention of 
Fétis. This theorem belongs to the Spaniard, 
Virues, and it is but justice to his labors and memory 
to record thas much. The distinction made by Fétis 
between natural dissonances and those altered or 
artificial is simply absurd, for if they be harmonical 
they must be alike natural, and within the ken of the 
scientific eye ; reducible to the law of division, and 
therefore within the circle of combination. If we 
cannot get on with the mathematician it is not alto- 
gether wisdom to cast him on one side. Although 
he may decline to guide, he is always a safe and 
agreeable companion. 

How much of the great history of music bat just 
commenced in print may be found in manuscript we 
know not, but should it be in any state proper for 
issue, the labors of this extraordinary musician can 
only be compared to those of the Abbé Migne, who 
has supplied the clergy of the old church with a his- 
tory, an encyclopedia, and a theological library which 
render almost all other church 4ooks unnecessary. 
The good Abbé had been helped in his work, but 
Fétis appears single-handed. What he has published 
is really all his own doing, and it is a prodigious 
mass. Printed in oar usual English way in fair 
readable type—an ordinary sized type—it must ex- 
tend over a hundred volumes. He has rewritten 
Sala and Choron in his treatise on Counterpoint ; he 
supplies Reicha and Catel, G. Weber, and Marx, in 
his treatise on harmony; he includes all the biogra- 
phers in his eight volumes of biography ; his edition 
of the old Gregorian music, which occupied him a 
quarter of a century, is still the best of all, and the 
present musical faith of the Roman church ; and his 
methods, essays, reports, and periodical contributions 
contain a fund of information and supply much to the 
student not to be obtained elsewhere. 

His death creates a void which no living scholar in 
music can fill up; and, wonderful to record, he 
labored hard to the very end. For full seventy years 
the pen was never out of his hand, nor had age 
weakened his love for the art. He had been to the 
Brussels Academy of immense benefit, and through 
his observation and keen watchfulness this institution 
has become possessed of a library unparalleled in its 
riches. No sale ever took place in which rare musi- 
cal works were to be disposed of but Fétis was there 
represented ; and many a most valuable work, not 
again to be seen for some half-century, has Fétis 
borne away in spite of the zeal and attention of the 
representative of our British Museum. 

Fétis was first in England about forty-two years 
ago, and published his memoranda of the then state 
of musical art and its professors. Some extracts are 
to he read in the pages of “the Harmonicon” of that 
period by no means flattering to English taste or 
English science. He came here at our two Inter- 
national Exhibitions, and we believe expressed his 
high pleasure at all he saw and heard. He is the 
last of a race of giants. More fortunate than poor 
Auhber—whose. remains it appears the wretches in 
Paris have consigned to the common ditch—his body 
was committed to the tomb with every mark of 
honor and respect, and his name is likely to live 
long, among the constant and conscientious laborers 
for their art.—Zondon Orchestra. 





Handel and Haydn Society.—Annual 
Report. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Society, May 27, 
the following Report was presented by the President, 
Dr J. Baxter Upnam. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Members of the Handel and Haydn Society. In 
compliance with the requirements of the By-Laws of 
the Society I respectfully submit my 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


It gives me the sincerest pleasure to congratulate 
you upon a year of acknowledged artistic success,— 
not only in the ordinary operations ef the Society, 
its routine of rehearsals and public performances, but 
in the crowning labors of its great Triennial Festival, 
the echoes of whose triumphs are now coming back 
to us from almost every town and city in the land. 
Bat I reserve for the present any detailed allusion to 
this interesting part of my subject. 

The work of the Society in its necessary rontine 
of duties has been greater in the past year than at 
any former season within my remembrance. Our 
meetings for practice commenced on the 2nd of Oc- 
tober, and continued weekly, ‘as usual, until the 26th 
of Febraary ; from which time they increased in fre- 
quency, in a constantly accelerating ratio, till the 
opening of the Festival. The number of these re- 
hearsals (48 in all) is greater than in any previous 
year since I have been connected with the Society. 





The average attendance also, as appears from the 
table furnished me by the Secretary, has been better 
than ever before. From this record it is shown that 
the fullest attendance was on the evening of the 18th 
of December, the thinnest on that of the 28th April, 
the number present on those occasions being 600 and 
150 respectively. Once only were the rehearsals en- 
tirely suspended, viz., on the evening of the 12th Feb- 
ruary, at which time'a severe snow storm was raging. 
The average attendance during the season was in 
round numbers 400,—to be exact, 392 27-48,—out 
of a total of a little more than 700 members. I have 
not included in this enumeration the rehearsals 
which took place during. the Triennial week, nor 
those which preceded the New York Beethoven Cen- 
tennial celebration (so-called) in June last, which if 
added to the above list would swell the total number 
of rehearsals proper to fifty six, and increase some- 
what the percentage of attendance. 

I have thus minutely dwelt upon this point because 
of the great importance I attach to it as being at the 
same time the test and the measure of your progress 
in choral excellence. 

It appears from the Secretary’s Records that the 
Government have been ten times called together for 
business purposes during the year, and the Society 
have been twice summoned for the admission of 
members and the transaction of other business con- 
nected with the interests of the corporation. Sixty- 
two gentlemen have been admitted to membership, 
four had been re-instated after their membership had 
for some reason ceased, six have been discharged and 
three have resigned. Six of the active members of the 
Society have died within the year, viz , Messrs. A. W. 
Brown, James 1). Kent, C. Judson Merrill, A. Pender- 
grass, A. J. Tenny and James Rice, some of whom 
had rendered long and valuable service with us, whose 
presence, and whose aid and counsel will long be 
missed. The year, too, numbers among its dead the 
honored name of Col. Thomas E. Chickering, one of 
the past Presidents of the Society, in whose sudden 
and unlooked for departure the whole community 
wi!l mourn with ourselves the loss of one who had 
identified himself as the friend and patron, not of art 
alone, but of every noble and generous enterprise. 
I desire thus to briefty place on record our own 
hearty appreciation of his manly and generous quali- 
ties of mind and of heart, and to express our personal 
sorrow at his early and sudden death. : 

The number of public performances during the 
year, aside from the recent Triennial Concerts and 
the New York demonstration, has been limited to 
five, in order as follows : 

Dec. 19th. Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony.” 


“94th. Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.” 
“ 25th. “ “ 
April 1st. e “i 


“ 


2nd. Haydn’s “Creation.” 
the last two in connection with Mlle. Christine Nils- 
son. The Ninth, or Choral, Symphony was given, 
as you are aware, in conjunction with the Harvard 
Musical Association, in commemoration of the han- 
dredth birthday of the great composer. 

It may be proper to speak, in this connection, of 
the somewhat unusual action on the part of the So- 
ciety in the month of June last, viz. : the acceptance 
of an invitation to join as a body in the celebration 
of a musical festival ina distant city. I allude of 
course to the so-called Beethoven Centennial com- 
memoration in the city of New York. As was prob- 
ably well known at the time, my individual judgment 
was opposed to such action, fearing, as I expressed 
to my friends in the Board of Government, lest the 
dignity and self respect of the Society might in some 
way be compromised when too late to be remedied. 
How far my fears in this regard were well founded, 
those who were present at that celebration are best 
qualified to judge. Of the Society’s performances 
themselves, so far as they were allowed to be given, 
I can only speak in terms of unmeasured praise. My 
only object in speaking of this matter now is to sug- 
gest the propriety of much and careful consideration 
in the future before any similar invitation be accepted 
should occasion again occur. . 

I am happy to learn from the Report of our Libra- 
rian, to which you have just listened, that our already 
ample and valuable collection of musical works has 
received a substantial increase during the year, 
among which we hail with a grateful respect the schol-. 
arly production of Sir Wm. Sterndale Bennett, the 
first offering of real excellence by an Englishman to 
our repertoire of artistic treasures. 

The Treasurer’s exhibit still shows a small balance 
on the wrong side of his Leger, and the income of the 
Permanent Fund is thereby, for the second time since 
its creation, called upon to make good a part of the 
deficit. And vet the regular operations of the year, 
aside from the Festival, show a positive gain. Nor i8 
it an easy or grateful task to attempt to accoémt for 
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these short-comings in our recent financial results. 
Certainly there has never been presented to the public 
a more attractive or comprehensive programme than 
that which has just been performed, none in which so 
many and so noble works, both choral and instrumen- 
tal, have followed cach other in so brilliant and rapid 
succession ; none where the corps of assisting artists 
have been procured at so lavish expenditure, and 
whose merits have been so marked and so universall 
acknowledged. Must we seek for this financially il 
success in the actual surfeit of good things which our 
own community had already received prior to this 
final feast of Symphony and of Song? Or mast we 
attribute it in part to the distractions of a week in 
which the representatives of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and the Army of the Potomac divided the 
public attention with the votaries of art? But amidst 
our regrets at the monetary aspect of the festival, it 
is pleasant to remember that the choral occasions 
were those which always attracted the largest and 
most appreciative audiences ; from which it is fair to 
suppose that had your physical endurance been equal 
to the task, and we had added still others to the al- 
ready herculean labors imposed upon you, the finan- 
cial as well as the artistic success of that trying week 
might have been assured. 

The preparation of the Annals of the Society is 
now near its completion. It was confidently expect- 
ed that the volume would be published and ready for 
distribution at the close of the current year. Delays 
and difficulties of various kinds have disappointed us 
in this expectation. Another year, ora portion of 
it, will still be required before the work will be made 
ready for the press. 


A word in this place as to the condition and future 
prospects of our Permanent Fund. As I have stated 
in my previous reports, I consider the establishment 
of this fund an important era in the history of this 
Society. Ihave said that its provisions have been 
so carefully made and so judiciously guarded, that 
no one who may be disposed to add ta its increase, 
need fear that it can be diverted from its proper and 
legitimate uses. I hope and believe that no member 
of the Society, present or prospective, will cherish for 
a moment the suggestion that by any possibility the 
sacred character of this trust can be impaired or in- 
fringed. I wish it were possible to convince the many 
benefactors of art in a community now distinguished 
for its liberality to art, in its many and various forms, 
that this among others is not unworthy their careful 
and conscientious regard. Its growth at the present 
is, at best, slow and uncertain. Its increase from the 
profits of concerts and festivals we have seen to be 
occasional only and unreliable. It needs such sub- 
stantial and material aid as the friends and patrons of 
art, in its other aspects, are now giving in 8) gener- 
ous measure throughout this whole community. Be 
assured, gentlemen, that any effort which you may 
make in its behalf will be counted now and hereafter 
a real and solid service to the Society. 

In a former report I alluded to the efforts which 
this Society, in connection with the Music-Hall Asso- 
ciation, have heen making to establish the pitch of 
the Music-Hall Organ (the Normal Diapason so- 
called) as the recognized orchestral pitch of Boston if 
not of the whole country. For seven years we have 
persistently continued these efforts and with, some. 
times, a gratifying show of success. Twice we have 
purchased a set of instruments (in the wood depart- 
ment) for the use of the orchestra. The Music Com- 
mittee of the Public Schools, co-operating with us in 
our views and efforts, changed the pitch of all the 
instruments in the schools. The Conservatories of 
Music both signified their willingness to move in the 
same direction. But the orchestral players, here and 
elsewhere, have never manifested a hearty willingness 
tocomply with the proposed change. Doubtless 
there were real and grave difficulties in the way. And 
these difficulties have increased rather than diminish- 
ed of late. Meanwhile, at every public performance 
of the Society, we have more and more felt the neces- 
sity of some plan of reconciliation or at least of com- 
promise. At a recent conference of gentlemen,—mu 
sicians, connoisseurs, critics,—representing, as far as 
possible, all sides of the question at issue, it was, after 
several meetings and much and careful consideration 
of the subject in all its bearings, and not without re- 
luctance and a real regret, decided that on the whole 
it was expedient and best, under the circumstances, 
to bring up the pitch of the organ to the present or- 
chestral standard. In consideration of which deter- 
mination the Government and Board of Directors of 
this Society voted to share with the Music-Hall As- 
sociation the expense of so altering the pitch of the 
organ, with the understanding that the work was to 
be done under the direction of the Messrs Walcker, 
the builders, and be completed prior to the opening of 
the recent Festival. This latter part of the contract 
it was found impossible fully to perform, and it re- 
mains for the incoming Board to determine how far 





they are bound to the fulfillment of their part of the 
agreement. 

It hasbeen my custom in previous reports, to pass 
in review the faults as well as the points of excellence 
in the Society’s record forthe year. And Iam happy 
to be able to say that upon a careful retrospect I find 
a marked and noticeable improvement upon what I 
have heretofore pointed out as the defects and defi- 
ciencies in the conduct of the Society. I have al- 
ready alluded to the better attendance at the ordinary 
meetings for rehearsal. A glance at the statistics I 
have given you, however, will show that much, very 
much, can yet be done by way of improvement in 
that direction. The per cent. of attendance, as thus 
given, will be seen to be about 57-100 of the active 
members belonging. The attendance in some of our 
public scho:ls is found to be as high as 97-100 ; too 
great, as the committee have sometimes had occasion 
to mention in their reports. I can only hope that my 
successor, in his-future reports, may find occasion to 
warn you of a like excess of devotion to your duty. 

The monitorial plan, having for its object the sim- 
ultaneous rising and sitting of the chorus, is still in 
some respects faulty and unequal in its workings, and 
may and should be improved. 

The careful and conscientious performance of their 
duty, on the part of the gentlemanly eorps of Super- 
intendents, has done much to bring about order and 
system in the marshalling of the various departments 
of the chorus to their places, both at rehearsals and 
public performances, and I have observed a more 
quiet demeanor and respectful attention on the part 
of the chorus on these occasions. An improvement, 
too, ia their pose while sitting and standing must not 
be forgotten in this connection. If, in addition to 
this, more care than has hitherto existed be taken on 
the part of certain portions of the chorus (which I 
have before designated) to face the audience, so as to 
deliver their tones into the house direct, a manifest 
increase in the power and volume of sound would be 
gained. There is no doubt but that a strict attention 
to all such minute points would conduce greatly to 
the order and discipline of the Society, as well as, in 
its ensemble, to its effect upon an audience. 

The present numerical force of the Society 
(the number of active and efficient voices, I[ 
mean), as appears from the catalogue appended to 
the Festival programme, is 739,—divided as follows : 
Soprani, 234; Alti, 194; Tenori, 137; Bassi, 174. 
From this it will be seen that there is still a deficien- 
cy of tenors, while the sopranos are somewhat in ex- 
cess of their true proportion. I have previously ex- 
pressed the opinion that if the forces of the chorus 
were 80 distributed as to furnish an equal number of 
voices to each part, a better balance of tone would 
ensue, and a more artistic and satisfactory effect be 
obtained. And in the belief, which I have also be- 
fore expressed, that the highest standard of excellence 
would easier be attained and preserved if the number 
of really active and efficient participants in the chorus 
should be limited, for the present, to 600, it follows 
that this balance can best be ensured by some process 
of depletion of the parts already in excess. It may 
he that the By-Laws of the Society are not sufficiently 
stringent to warrant such depletion of superfluous 
material, if any exists. If so, I would respectfully 
recommend such revision of the Rules and Regula- 
tions as may provide for this contingenev. Andasa 
natural corollary of such action, it would follow that 
the standard of requirement for admission should be 
yet higher advanced. The care of the Government 
would then be directed to acquire and retain, within 
these limits, the best materials only. 

We come now to a brief consideration of the Tri- 
ennial exercises which have just closed. I only re- 
echo the opinions I have already expressed, and 
which are abundantly confirmed by the testimony of 
the vast audiences whose silence and whose applause, 
by turns, were alike emphatic in your praise, when I 
say that never before in the art-history of our citv or the 
country ‘has a greater,—has an equal success, I think 
I may say,—bheen attained. It was a whole week of 
triamph. The opening day foreshadowed it and 
seemed to set its seal npon what was to follow; and 
from that to the end of the programme it was a sort 
of triumphal march before which expected obstacles 
appeared to vanish and difficulties to be overcome,— 
to the surprise, I was about to say, of none more than 
of yourselves. I do not indulge in hyperbole when I 
thus speak. Faults, of course, there were,—short- 
comings and failures in particular points which the 


critical ear and understanding was quick to catch. } 


These were the shadows in the landscape of other- 
wise rich and glorious light. Nor was it other than 
a legitimate triumph,—the logical result of the long 
weeks and months of faithful and zealous work, of 
toil, of patient study and preparation which no one 
outside the circle of this Society can know. And in 
all this achievement of splendid results J say again— 
the high and holy art we profess has been honored at 





your hands, the cause of humanity has been advanc- 
ed, the good name of the city and of this common- 
wealth have been upheld, and the bonds of our union 
made stronger ; for an art triumph, like this, cannot 
be confined within local limits ; it belongs to the State 
and to the Nation. 

It remains for me, at the close of this my long term 
of service, to express to my esteemed associates in 
the Board of Government,—to our honored Conductor, 
Mr. Zerrahn, and to my accomplished friend, Mr. 
Lang, who, together with our excellent Secretary, 
have been co workers with me in always kind and 
friendly relations from the very first ;—to you, gentle- 
men, one and all, my grateful acknowledgment of the 
uniform kindness and courtesy I have received at 
your hands through all these years of responsibility, 
of enjoyment and of care. In so many times as I 
may have been forgetful or negligent of my duty 
toward you, who have so often honored me with the 
highest office within your gift, I crave your kind in- 
dulgence and your pardon. If it has been my good 
fortune in any manner to aid or advance the noble 
cause to whose interests we stand pledged, it will be 
to me a source of unfailing satisfaction. I have 
passed with you the best ten years of my life—in 
many respects the happiest ten years of my life,—to 
which happiness you, my friends, have done your full 
share in contributing. Will you accept for your- 
selves, individually, my heartfelt thanks and my ear- 
nest wishes for your welfare and continued success. 
May the present prosperity of this old and honored 
Society be perpetual ;—and may the blessing of 
Almighty God rest upon you and upon it. 


Music Abroad, 


London. 

Her Masesty’s Opera. A new star has risen 
in the place of Nilsson. A correspondent of the Sat- 
urday Gazette writes (May —) : 

Mr. Mapleson, the director of Her Majesty’s Opera at Drury 
Lane, whose prospects looked very shady when it was an- 
nounced that Nilsson would not return to Europe this seaso 
has been fortunate in finding a vocalist in the person of Mlle. 
Marie Marimon, who promises to worthily fill the place left 
vacant by the Swedish Diva. Mile. Marie Marimon made her 
first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre last week in the opera 
of La S bula with an itigated success. Upon her 
entry on the stage she was received coldly and almost silently, 
as though the audience seemed determined to judge the new 
artist entirely upon her merits, and to di dany prejudi 
formed upon statements read or heard in her favor previously 
to her actual appearance. This kind of treatment would have 
been completely disheartening to any but an artist confident 
of possessing unusual gifts, andin the power of employing 
them properly with credit to herself and pleasure to her hear- 
ers. The utterance of the first few notes of the opening scena 
for Amina, Care campagne, at once declared Mile. Marimon 
had the power of singing perfectly in tune, possessed also the 
most complete control over a voice of a pure and sympathetic 
quality, and of delivering her cadences not only in the most 
faultless style as regards mere mechanism, but of imparting 
an individuality and originality to the manner in which these 

da 8 were e ted, so great and novel, and with so sweet, 
flexible and tuneful a voice, that the silent but watchful au- 
dience became absolutely fascinated with delight, and only 
broke the witching spell under which they seemed to labor 
with a perfect torrent of applause. Mile. Marimon is not a 
vocalist capable of ting the mechanical difficulties of 
execution alone, for she has also power of producing new ef- 
fects out of well-used means ; her voice is of a beautiful musi- 
cal quality, with a true ti lo used judiciously, and her 
compass is great and of the same character throughout. She 
is a good actress, with a pleasing, expressive face, and by her 
acting and singing—her singing especially—charms her audi- 
ence in such a manner as only an artist can charm. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. Mozart’s Idomeneo 
was presented on Wednesday evening at the Third Concert 
with so mnch success as not only to justify the experiment 
made in producing it, but also to serve as a stimulant for the 
production of other operas which, from the nature of their 
libretti, are unsuited tostage representations. Amongst these 
Cosi fan Tutteand La Clemenza di Tito would doubtless 
occupy prominent positions, although a diligent search 

gst the Salzburg ician’s works would bring to light 
many interesting selections suitable for the Concert Room, 
where dramatic effects are out of place, and abstract music 
can be thoroughly appreciated. Idomenco ranks as the first 
of a series of grand operas, which comprise Die Entfithrung, 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan Tutte, Die Zauberfldte, and 
La Clemenza di Tito—works in which the genius of Mozart 
found full scope for display, and developed itself to its fullest 
extent. If Don Giovanni and Figaro may be quoted as 
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Operas containing nothing but gems, Idomenco only needs 
compression to merit the same distinction, whilst to the musi- 
cian in some respects it has surpassing interest. Written 
directly after a visit to Paris, when Mozart became convinced 
from hearing some of Gluck’s operas, that the formalism of the 
old Italian school might with advantage be broken through, 
Idomenco is the model upon which all his succeeding operas 
were posed. Ci t , and the requirements of pub- 
lic taste, modified its form, and reduced its proportions, 
but it was never entirely departed from, and has served to 
preserve some of the most delightful ideas ever conceived by a 
musician’s fancy. Two of the characters in the opera are well 
suited for musical illustration. The tenderness of Ilia and the 
violence of Elettra’s passions afford contrasts which the com- 
poser has not failed to intensify with all his acknowledged 
power. In the remorse of Idomeneo and in the attachment of 
Idamante, but little interest can be taken ; but these charac- 
ters represent two or three arias which cannot be heard with- 
out causing emotion, for they are gems of real art. Some of 
the choruses are also superb. Nothing finer has been wiitten 
than the ensemble, “‘O voto tremendo,” in the third act, 
whilst, as descriptive music, the double chorus in the ship 

wreck scene is unsurpassed. The orchestration in some of 
the arias is both rich and elaborate. The horn passages in the 
**Se il padre’’ have never been exceeded in difficulty by any 
composer, and form a complete exercise for that instrument. 
The whole score is, in fact, a study worthy of close attention, 
and will repay any amount of research 

With regard to the execution of the work, too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on all concerned. Mile. Tietjens (Tlia) 
sang magfifieently. Her splendid voice was heard to every 
advantage in ‘Padre! Germani !” *‘Se il Padre,’and ‘‘Zefferet- 
ti.” Mme. Fabbri (as Elettra) gave effect to ‘‘Ah s’estinto,” 
and the charming aria, ‘Idol mio.” Mr. Bentham (Ida- 
mante) sang the aria ‘Ma non colpa,” and took part in the 
trio, ‘Non partir,’ with taste and expression. Signor Viz- 
rani (Idomeneo) had the most trying character to support after 
that of Ilia, but was successful in all his songs, and elicited 
considerable applause by his rendering of ‘‘Fuor del mar,” 
and “‘Torno al pace.” Signor Caravoglia took the part of the 
Priest with ability. The solo parts in the choruses were nice- 
ly sung by Mile. Rosetti(a debutante from Milan), Miss Louisa 
Beverly, and Miss Emrick, of the London Academy of Music. 
Several bers were red ded, but the March in C was 
alone repeated. 

In the second part, the great attraction was the pianoforte 
playing of Herr Jaell. The concerto chosen by this pianist 
was Beethoven’s in C minor, No. 3. Herr Jaell wasapplauded 
and recalled. Dr. Wylde conducted the whole performance, 
and was warmly received on entering the orchestra. 

For the fourth concert the services of Mile. Marimon have 
been secured as vocalist. The chief instrumental work will be 
Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in G major.— Times. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. The fifth concert took place 
in St. James's Hall, on Monday, and had a programme as re- 
markable for its interest as its length. Only such interest 
could warrant such length ; and, even under the actual cir- 
cumstances, it may be doubted whether two symphonies—one 
of them Schubert’s No. 9—a concerto, an overture, a fugue, 
and three vocal pieces, were not more than enough for the 
most ravenous classicist. Schubert's elaborate and final con- 
tribution to musical epics must always exercise a kind of fas- 
cination over those who know the work and are interested in 
the man, because of its beauty, and the revelation it makes of 
the author's genius and character. 

The performance, under Mr. Cusins’s direction, was notable 
for vigor, and occasionally for that refinement and delicacy 
which are essential when such music is in hand With the 
No. 9 of Schubert was associated Mendelssohn's No, 4—the 
bright and glowing record of its gifted author's Italian im- 
pressions, How this work was played and how received there 
is no need to tell. 

The concerto—Beethoven's, for violin—introduced Mme. 
Norman Neruda to the audience, which, two years ago, prompt- 
ly recognized her ability, and, as may be imagined, it proved 
a severe test. If we say that other performers have given the 
firetand third movements with more power, no censure of 
Mme. Neruda is involved. They played as men—she plays as 
a woman; and, while her reading and execution are marked 
by feminine grace and delicacy, both are wanting in that 
masculine vigor contemplated by Beethoven. Yet we would 
endure the inevitable loss at any time to have the concerto 
rendered with such beauty of tone, charm of style, and neat- 
ness of manipulation, as were shown by Mme. Neruda. In 
these respects nothing was wanting ; while the Larghetto, with 
its deep sentiment and touching expression, was as absolutely 
perfect as the boldest dare to hope. No wonder that the au- 
dience applauded with fervor, and summoned the artist back. 
Mozart's prelude and fugue in D, and the out to Ohere- 
bini'’s Deux Journées, pleted the hest: i 
Mme. Sinico and Mr. Bentham were the vocaliste—the lady 


being recalled after ‘‘ Ernani jnvolami, ” the gentleman after 
Mozart's “Un aura amorosa.’ 





BERLIN.—We find in a German paper the following report 
of the first public rehearsal, in Leipzig, of R. Wagner’s new 
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“ Kaiser-Marsch,” attended only by invited guests, and the 
“Master” himeelf: 

“Having been received with a flourish of trumpets as he 
entered, W. expressed his gratitude in the following terms :— 
‘I thank you, gentlemen, for your very kind reception. My 
friend Schmidt intends to give me thé pleasure of performing 
my Kaiser-Marsch. I have not yet heard it played by the 
orchestra, have in fact of late become somewhat unused to the 
sounds of any orchestra. It gives me particular pleasure to 
hear my latest composition performed for the first time by so 
excellent an orchestra as yours. I thank you cordially.’ 


“After these words W. took his seat, 8. climbed down to 
his musicians, seized his baton, and the first powerful chords 
of the march burst upon us. I shall not take it upon myself 
to express any opinion upon the composition, particularly as 
professional critics will certainly be heard from soon. It 
made, however, a ble i ion upon me, al- 
though the term ‘march’ seems somewhat inappropriately 
chosen. There are passages of great beauty, and the sounds 
of Luther’s great, old song ‘Ein’ feste Burg,’ etc., that min- 
gle with the triumphal chords, prcduce a powerful effect. The 
addition of the vocal element at the end, however, appears to 
me very superfluous. The choir too, is curiously placed,— 
this being intended, I believe, to lend a peculiar charm. The 
singers are stationed opposite the orchestra, in the ‘dress- 
circle,’ so that the audience, in between the two, should 
possess a Janus head to be able to look at both. 


“But I was far more interested in the P than in his 
work. During the first bars he remained quietly in his seat, 
contenting himself with marking the time by motions of his 
head and hands. But this did not last very long. Soon he 
could not endure to sit still any more; at the first fortissimo 
he sprang up, loudly sang out the trombone passages, gesticu- 
lated with his clenched hands, and stamped his foot convul- 
sively. The more fierce and noisy the composition became the 
more exalted and convulsive grew his movements. All his 
gesticulations, and the ever-chaxging expressions of his face, 
were as a continued , uninterrupted commentary to the com- 

ition ; ti ical, but always very suggestive.—I 
coo to see him yet, as he depicted, 80 to speak, a flourish of 
the trombone ;—he stood leaning forward, clenching his right 
hand, like a boxer, fixing his eyes upon the instruments, and 
at the decisive moment throwing out his hand with marvellous 
energy, as though he meant to annihilate some invisible, 
deadly enemy, while he uttered a piercing ‘* Tra!” that went 
through and through me. Most delightful too, was his rep- 
resentation of the rests. He extended both arms as far as 
possible, swiftly moving his hands up and down, as though to 
imitate the fluttering of a frightened bat, suddenly raising 
them, to mark the conclusion. While he gave himself up to 
these exercises, he sang, and screamed, and talked, obeying 
the impulses of the moment without any restraint, imitating 
the bassoons, the flutes, the kettle-drums, and even giving 
appropriate expression to the more delicate shadings, by 
graceful noddings of the head, and wavings of the hand. He 
appears however to inspire the performing artists with his 
own warmth and enthusiasm, for I had never heard our or- 
chestra play with such fire, such passionate earnestness as it 
did to. fr, under the demoniac influence of R. W.” 
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and Haydn Society. 


Fourta Day: Arrernoon (Concladed). 


We are happy to acknowledge that we differ from 
most of the criticisms we have seen on this pe: form- 
ance, in that we do think that the “Choral Sympho- 
ny” went quite as well, and even better as a whole, 
than it did three years ago. The choras work was 
certainly more sure and easy, the natural result of 
practice and familiarity. The orchestral parts were 
admirable ; and the Quartet of solo voices, although 
we had not Mme. Parepa-Rosa’s all-sufficient and un- 
faltering soprano as before, was really by far the best 
Quartet that we have ever had in it. Mrs. H. M. 
Smitn’s musical, clear voice was sure, trae, telling, 
well-sustained throughout the soprano; Miss Srer- 
LING’s contralto by its weight was always felt; Mr. 
CuMmMINGS, in the tenor, was invaluable, lending a 
new charm and completeness to the whole; and Mr. 
Rupo.puseEn, being in excellent voice of late, deliv- 
ered that most difficult opening Recitative, for the 
Bass, as well as his trying passages in the Quartet 





(in that quadruple cadenza, for instance) in a manner 
too artistic to escape the recognition of exacting con- 
noisseurs. And so with the last Symphony of Begt- 
hoven closed another high hour, another climax of 
the Festival. 

Miss STERLING won sincere applause by her ex- 
pressive rendering of Mozart’s canzonetta (the well- 
known song “To Chloe”), and of Liszt’s (to our 
mind) forced and not entirely musical setting of the 
“King of Thule” ballad. As to Mr. Cummines in 
“Deeper and deeper still,” and ‘““Waft her, angels,” 
he has left an impression, which we hope may never 
be obscured, of all that is most delicate and pure and 
spiritual, with nothing over-strained, over-refined or 
morbid, in the interpretation of that most exacting 
kind of song. 


Firta Day, Saturpay, May 13. 


The fourth and last Orchestral and Vocal Concert 
was given in the afternoon. It opened with a bril- 
liant performance of the Overture to Yannhduser by 
the great orchestra. Next came the noble Recitative 
and Aria : Non pix di fiore, from Mozart’s. Clemenza 
di Tito, which no one could sing more nobly, hardly 
with more delicate expression, than Miss ADELAIDE 
Puivuirrs. And a word is due here to the beauti- 
ful obbligato accompaniment by our own excellent 
clarinettist, Mr. Wreser. The charming pastoral 
Adagio and Andante from Beethoven’s Prometheus 
music followed, very delicately rendered, the ’cello 
solo being finely given by, we believe, a member of 
the Thomas orchestra. Then came the wonderful 
Chopin Concerto in F minor (only the middle and 
last movement, to the general regret), played with 
exquisite taste and feeling, as of course it would be, 
by Miss Anna MentiG. It was, for a long time at 
least, her farewell to Boston, and so her playing (and 
of that piece, too, with which she first took our Sym 
phony audience captive) was listened to with a pecu- 
liar interest. She has already returned to Germany, 
but there is hope that she will revisit America within 
another year or two. The glorious old C-minor 
Symphony of Beethoven worthily closed the series. 


Eveninc. — Bacn’s “Passion Music.” — Ben- 


NETT’s “Woman OF SAMARIA.” 

The presentation, and successfully, for the first 
time here, though only of selections from the greatest 
monumental work in the whole history of sacred mu- 
sic,—Sebastian Bach’s setting of the Passion of our 
Lord according to the narrative of St. Matthew,— 
was the highest mark of progress resched in the 
whole Festival, or in the whole history of our Handel 
and Haydn Society and of choral efforts in this coun- 
try. It was esseatially the newest thing of the week ; 
the freshest musical experience that Boston has en- 
joyed for many yeurs ; it led us farther into the in- 
most sanctuary of the divine life in tones than any 
revelation thereof that had been vouchsafed to us be- 
fore. The saddest of all music (though never gloom - 
ily oppressive}, yet how uplifting and inspiring! 
Accepting and embracing sorrow with all the fervor 
which tones only can express, it is only to find in it, 
what Beethoven in his way also found, beauty and 
joy forever! Could we, then, listen for an hour or 
more to a theme so serious, and so seriously treated, 
with all the intensifying and at the same time har- 
monizing and subduing power of Art, yet feeling a 
strange sweetness and serenity the while, a renewal 
of hope, a new sense of the worth and interest of life ? 
Verily with most listeners it was so. We think we 
bet describe the average (of course not unanimous) 
impression made on that great audience. - Yet many 
went there to whose minds the very name of Bach 
was tothat hour a bugbear; a goodly number of 
them came away enamored of him, longing to hear 
more. Some, doubtless, went to sneer; some of 
them perhaps persevered in that, doggedly clinging 
to their own conceit, but more went home tu praise. 
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By far the greater number had b2en taught to fear a 
wearisome display of musical “learning”; quaint 
and frigid lengths of curled, conventional and by-gone 
melody, far from melodious to modern ‘ears ; and an 
intolerable heaviness of fugue and counterpoint, mere 
“intellectual arithmetic,” without a quickening ray of 
soul or genius or a throb of real feeling,—a Passion 
passionless, in short. What was their surprise,—or 
would have been if they had known enough,—to &ind 
that there was not a single Fugue in all of it, with 
just the one short exception of the splendid chorus 
by which a/l were overwhelmed with wonder and de- 
light : “Ye lightnings, ye thunders,” and which had 
to be repeated! The testimonies which we have 
brought together (in our last three numbers) from 
writers in 60 many journals, fairly represent the av- 
erage impression,—the “public opinion,” so to speak, 
—regarding that experiment. Any good lawyer, 
putting this evidence together, sifting and weighing, 
making all due allowance for degrees of culture and 
of preparation, for prejudice and ignorance, for weak 
and vague enthusiasm, for blind echo of authority, 
“fashion,” guess-work, and what not, will say that it 
contains abundant proof, that to the mass of that au- 
dience what they heard then of the Passion Music was 
a new revelation of sublimity and beauty, of rich hu- 
manity and tenderness, of most profound, sincere 
religious feeling ; that not only were the choruses 
and chorales felt to be of surpassing fulness, depth 
and pathos, and of a kind that seemed original and 
fresh ; but that the instrumentation, also, of the 
double orchestra possessed a singular and fascinating 
fitness, enhancing, vivifying every beauty, every apt 
expression, as if it too were all alive and human,— 
and all ina style they never heard before, tone com- 
binations altogether novel, yet never betraying any 
motive buat the intrinsic and religious motive of the 
whole work ; also, that even the long arias with all 
their quaintness,"and the wonderfully human Recita- 
tives, charmed “by their musical and sympathetic 
truth and beauty ; while more than once were they 
surprised by things that sounded strangely modern in 
the best sense. Indeed the music made its mark, and 
has awakened a desire which nothing short of the 
whole work will satisfy. The Oratorio Society 
which for another season neglects Bach, will be 
behind the time,—at least in Boston. 

Under the circumstances it was the part of pru- 
dence, no doubt, to begin now with selections ; though 
several of the pieces necessarily lost something of 
their meaning and their beauty by being taken out of 
their connection with the whole. Fully to interpret 
each part in the light of what should go before and 
follow, would involve such an analysis of the whole 
work as would fill more than one week’s paper. Im- 
pressive as the few separate choruses and arias were, 
no one could fully feel their power and beauty who 
had not studied the entire work as one. The selec- 
tions, on the whole, were made with judgment, mainly 
from the most striking and most practicable numbers, 
including fair examples of each kind: the narrative 
Recitative, the Recitative in character, the formal 
Aria (preceded sometimes by accompanied cantabile 
Recitative), the harmonized Chorale, and the grand 
Chorus (often double) ; enough of it, indeed, in the 
First Part, to preserve something of the progress of 
the mournful story. The various elements which 
enter into the composition of the text, too, were in 
some sense represented : as, 1) the Gospel narrative, 
recited by the Tenor, called Evangelist, with the 
usual dry chord accompaniment. This Recitative is 
80 beautiful and so expressive in its whole series, each 
phrase, each tone of music so close to each sentiment 


and image, nay to each phrase, word, syllable even, 
of the text, that but a faint idea of it could be formed 
from the very few fragmentary specimens. Yetgven 
these failed not to interest by their purity of style, 
their obvious fitness and felicity. Mr. Wm. J. 
Wiycu delivered them in clear, true tones, simply 
and chastely, and with a fair degree of expression. 
They were merely a few sentences connecting the 





words of the betrayer and betrayed in the scene of 
the Supper; a few more where the Master’s “‘soul is 
sorrowful” at Gethsemane; and again, telling how 
he “fell down upon his face and prayed,” as intro- 
ductory to the one Bass Aria selected ;—from Part 
Second none at all. 

2. Of what we may gall the character Recitative, 
or dialogue : the words of Jesus of course are of chief 
importance ; and here the pious heart and genius of 
the musician, with utmost reverence and tenderness, 
has conceived and rendered every tone so worthily, 
that it would seem actually caught from the dear 
Master’s lips. Possibly all did not notice, though 
they must have felt the fine, mysterious thrill : when- 
ever Jesus begins speaking, soft tones from the quar- 
tet of strings flow in to weave a halo round his sacred 
head and make the very air divine. The only parts 
selected were : first, from the scene of the Last Sup. 
per, those which relate to Judas, the blessing of the 
bread, &e.. There is afsolemn, sovereign majesty and 
tenderness in every tone of this Recitative; at the 
words “Take and eat,” and “Drink ye all” the 
phrase becomes melodic, and the instruments com- 
bine to make the voice and the whole scene more 
present; then, farther on, the words “My soul is 
sorrowful unto death”; and again where he prays 
that the cup may pass from him. This is for a Bass 
voice, and of course demands a noble one, and also 
more than voice or skill. Mr. Witney delivered 
it with dignity of style and simple, true expression, 
if not always with all the sympathetic delicacy of 
which it is capable; indeed that would require a sing- 
er of at once a finer and a more commanding stamp 
than we have known. 

3. The Chorales,—people’s tunes,—like our psalm 
tunes, but so much more musical and from the heart 
of deep experience,—by which Bach intended the par- 
ticipation of the worshipping congregation in the 
Passion service. These Lutheran melodies he has 
harmonized for four parts, over and over again, each 
time with a new expression suited to the new occa- 
sion, with such truth of feeling and such perfect art 
as to elicit all their meaning, all that is implied in 
them, and make their beauty ever fresh and incor- 
ruptible. Of the dozen which he introduces in the 
Passion, three were sung. One, the first of all, after 
Jesus has fortold his crucifixion : 

“Say, sweetest Jesu, what law Thou hast broken, 

To bring on Thee the dreadful sentence spoken,” &c. 
was used to open the performance, rather abruptly to 
be sure, but nobly and impressively, at once arresting 
a profound attention. The richness of the sad and 
sombre harmony, supported, only, by the instru- 
ments, which play the same parts with the voices ; 
the individual movement of the voice parts,—four 
interwoven strains of melody,—each helping the ex- 
pression of the whole, made itself felt by all. The 
public yielded to the Chorale unconditionally,—and 
that was a good beginning: Still more captivated 
were they by the two which came later: ‘I will 
stay here beside Thee” (after the prediction of 
Peter’s denial, but standing in the selections wholly 
by itself), and the same tune again with other har- 
mony : “O Head, all bruised and wounded.” For 
all three of them were sung with fine precision and 
expression by the seven hundred voices, so that it all 
sounded broad and full, at once majestical and sweet. 
We think, however, that so great a mass of voices 
pure and simple, would have sounded even better, 
without the somewhat heterogenevus timbre of the 
various instruments merely reinforcing their notes. 
Bach’s own score has the instruments, but he ar- 
ranged the Chorales for a church service with a much 
smaller choir, it is to be presumed. 

4. Other specimens vouchsafed to us, naturally of the most 
interesting and important, belong to what we have termed the 
reflective element in the Passion Music. It is the more subjec- 
tive portion of the text and music,—the comments, meditations, 
prayers, confessions, now of the ideal Church or congregation 


of believers, now of the individual pious heart filled with 
warm personal love and sympathy for Christ, who in almost 





every instance in this work is called by the human name 
Jesus. , These are interspersed all along, prompted at various 
stages of the narrative, and take the forms of Chorus and of 
Aria, accompanied in polyphonic harmony with independent 
figures and suggestions by the orchestra. The Arias are very 

, elaborate, ly preceded a verse of 
rhymed melodic Recitative, and are for each of the four kinds 
of voices, The Choruses (of this class) are few, but very great, 
serving for grand, solemn opening and closing of the two 
Parts. More numerous, and of the sweetest, deepest, tender - 
est of all the music, are the combinations of the two, Arias 
with Chorus, in which Bach shows some of his most character- 
istic and imaginative creative power. 

[But we again lack room to complete what we must say 
about the Passion Music ; also for what little we have in mind 
about Mr. Beunett’s Oratorio and the wind-up performance of 
“The Messiah’’ ; and for a few concluding general remarks. 
It willdono harm to keep the Festival topic uppermost for 
some time longer. ] 








etn Notice of Promenape Concerts, already in type, crowd- 
out. 


We have otill several interesting concerts in reserve for notice. 





Oroan Music. Mr. Eugenes THarer has just 
concluded his Spring series of seven “Free Organ 
Recitals” at the First Church (corner of Berkeley 
and Marlboro’ Streets). He has now given, since 
that admirable Walcker Organ was erected—perhaps 
the most perfect instrument for its size with which 
any church is blessed in this wide land—no less than 
29 of these sweet and quiet feasts of true and noble 
organ compositions, which have been freely open toall 
who love this kind of music. Sebastian Bach has 
always filled a good half of his programmes ; Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Handel, Hesse, Thiele, &c., 
being well represented in the other half. To a sin- 
cere music lover, who has any of the religion of mu- 
sic in his soul, and to whom music is a light and 
comfort amid the serious problems of life ; to the ar- 
tist or the student, especially, with whom music is an 
earnest matter,—we can imagine no more refreshing, 
soothing and delightful way of passing an hour or 
two in these lovely May and June afternoons, (unless 
when the heat is extreme), than to walk across the 
Common and the Public Garden, now in all their 
beauty, and entering that beautiful, still church, with 
its stained glass windows, to sit there in the dim, re- 
ligious half light, listening to the sweetest and the 
grandest strains of those great masters,—their sin- 
cerest and most private prayers and meditations in 
their own native tone language,—interpreted through 
such an instrument by one so competent. Had we 
realized how rapidly such opportunities were passing, 
we would have made some sacrifice rather than miss 
a single one of them. 

The “Recitals” (to be resumed after the summer 
vacation) have been given on Friday afternoons, at 
3} o’clock, and have been well attended, particularly 


by students and by amateurs of organ music, as well 
as by others who simply yield themselves up to the 
sentiment of the thing, as one does to Nature, and 
who have found in it refieshment to the spirit. Mr. 
Thayer has usually had the assistance of some one of 
his pupils, and these have acquitted themselves cred- 
itably. Without more ado, we here record the pro- 
grammes of the seven afternoons : 
23d Recital, April 28. 

Prelude and Fugue in G mejor..........+++eeee+eeBach. 

Vorspiel: Schmiicke Dich.......... * 

Prelude in B minor. ...,.........+- eeceee 

Mr. Robert Raymond. 
Andante and Allegretto, from Fourth Sonata. 





Mendelssohn. 
Skizzen, Op. 58, NO. Z..sccseesesees eevee ... Schumann. 
Andante from Fifth Sonata, 
Finale from Sixth Sonata, /{....... + ....Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Raymond. 
Sixth Organ Concerto. ........+ss+see++se+e0ee0+Handel. 
24th Recital, May 5. 

Prelude and Fugue in F minor.............. eveecs 
Six fugues on the name ‘‘B-A-C-H.”’ Op. 60, Nos. 3 


ON 5. cccccccccccccccccccs cocccescccccce Schumann. 
Vorspiele : { ‘Herzlich thut mich verlangen.” 
{ ‘Es ist das Heil uns kommen her.” } Bach. 
Mr. Samuel Studley. 
Skizzen, Op. 58, NO. B....cceee cee eeeees --. Schumann. 


Variations in A major, Op. 47........... seeeeceee «Hesse, 
Mr. Studley. 
Chromatische Fuge.....0.......+++esseeeeeeeeee Thiele, 
25th Recital, May 11. 
Toccata et Fuga in D minor......ccce.csecececeees Bach. 
Vorspiel: “‘Wir glauben all’ ”’...........seeeeeees = 
(For two manuals and double pedals. } 
Skizzen, Op 58, Nos. 1 and 2..........06.... humann. 
Fifth Organ Concerto. .......+ eeccccscccs peccece Handel. 
Studien, Op. 56, Nos. Fand 6.....006 seeeeee Schumann. 
Concertsatz in C minor. ..........0-seeeereeeeees Thiele. 
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26th Recital, May 19. 


Toceata in © major........++++ 
Vorspiel: ‘Christ, Unser Herr” 
Vorspiel: “‘Liebster Jesu” 

Mr. Henry Barnard. 
Skizzen, Op. 58, Nos 4 and 3. 
Prelude in G, No. 2 


... Schumann. 
Mendelssohn. 


eee eeees 


Mr. 
Chromatische Fantasie. ... 
27th Recital, May 26. 


Great Fugue in G minor.... ... 
Btudien, Op. 56, Nos. 8 and 5.... 
Fifth Organ Concerto. ............. 
Mr. George Kies. 
Choral Variations: “Heil dir”.......... 
Vorspiele: { ‘‘Heut triumphiret.”’ 
{ “Wir danken dir.” 
Mr. Kies. 
Prelude and Fogue in A mfinor.............- eaveeu Bach. 


28th Recital, June 2. 


Cansona fm D Minor... .cccccsccccccsccccecceesees Bach. 
Vorspiele : { “Nun freut euch” 


. . Tilt eceve ‘Schumann. 
..-Handel. 


see eeeees 


“Valet willich Dir geben” $ sabeeste «| 
Fantasié in G minor oe ovaupee ss 


Mr, 
{ Studien, Op. 56, No. 4. } 

Skizzen, Op. 58, No. 4. seeeee.... Schumann. 
Maestoso and Andante, from Third Sonata. .Mendelssoho. 
Mr. Fisher. 

Variations in A flat, Op. 84...........seececeeee ee Hesse, 


29th Recital, June 9. 


Fantasie in G major. ......0..000005 
Sonata in C minor, No. 2 
Vorspiel: ‘‘An Wasserfliissen Baby lon” 
Prelude and Fugue in B fiat........ 
Mr. Frank Stearns, 
Choral Variations. ‘Heil Dir.” 
Skizzen, Op. 58, Now. 1 and 2 
Adagio from First Sonata 
Mr. Stearns. 
Concertsats in E Gat minor. ..........5.. 66 +++-Thiele. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CONCERT AT FRATERNITY HALL. 
On Thureday evening last some of the younger members of 
the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society laid before their 
friends a varied programme of vocal and instrumenta! music, 
under the leadership of Miss J. P. Titcomb, as a supplemen- 
tary effort in connection with their recent May-day fair. One 
of the most interesting features was the production of Haydn's 
‘Kinder Sinfonie,” by a band of youths and maidens most of 
them hitherto wholly unused to orchestral ipulati But 
with the valuable aid of Master Albert Van Raalte, of the 
Boston Conservatory (whose services as first violinist were po- 
litely granted by Mr. Kichberg), and the excellent pianoforte 
performance of Miss Alice F. Haynes, it passed off with bril- 
liant effect. Master Van Raalte put the andience into rap- 
tures by a most skilfal rendering of a difficult De Beriot ‘‘Fan- 
tasia,”’ which, with a subsequent version of one of our nation- 
al aires with variations, stamped him achild of extraordinary 
musical promise. A Concone duet for pianoforte was played 
with excellent effect by the Misses Holland, and a novelty in 
tne way of a ‘Picnic Song” from the pen of Rev J. V. Biake, 
with rolo and chorus accompanied .! piano, a brace of violins, 
and drum, was especially pleasing. On the whole those who 
came with the dogged and dog-day determination to listen, ia 
great heat and discomfort, were ——. to go away with 
many expressions of delight upon their lips.—Commonwealth, 
June 10. 


Mendelssohn. 





THE SACRED CONCERT for the benefit of the Cathedral 
Choir Table, given at the Music Hull last evening under the 
direction of Mr. Gilmore, was decidedly superior in the quali- 
ty of its performance as well as in the character of its pro- 
gramme to the large majority of miscellaneous concerts. The 
orchestra, though not large, was well balanced and effective. 
The chorus did most of their work neatly and earnestly. The 
principal solos were given by Mr. Powers, Mr. Arbuckle, Mr. 


Whitney and Miss Kellogg, all of whom appeared to excellent 
advantage. Miss Kellogg's selections were ‘Casta Diva’ and 
the grand scena and prayer from ‘‘ Der Freischittz,”’ and both 
were rendered with great brilliancy of execution and refine- 
ment of sentiment. In answer to an encore of the air from 
“Norma,” Miss Kellogg sang “‘The Last Rose of Summer,” 
and in response to a recall after the ‘‘Freiachiitz” scena, gave 
one stanza of ‘Home, Sweet Home,.”” The audience was very 
large and exceedingly enthusiastic.— Advertiser, June 12 


More IMPRESSIONS OF THE “Passion Music” 
at THE FestivaL.—The Musical Independent (Chi- 
cago) says: 

The effect of this music was far more agreeable on the audi- 
ence than was anticipated. It differed widely from anything 
ever heard before, Yet, although the oldest work of the fea- 
tival, it is, in many things, the newest. Bach's music has a 
smoother flow than Handel's. It goes on like an ever-flowing 
river. All the airs are long. All are exceedingly difficult, 
especially because the accompaniments are obligato. .The 
most pleasing of the earlier selections is the eighth. This 
opens with a lovely oboe solo, accompanied by ‘cello solo and 
violas. After a verse of the song, ‘I'll watch with my dear 
Jesus alway,” the chorus comes in softly, “80 slumber shall 
our sins befall ;”’ then the sop the opening strain, 
and the chorus again responds, but with changed music, and 
so they goon. There is nothing to say of this, save that it is 
tender, beautiful, and charming. The next hit was made by 
the duet @nd-chorus “Alas, my Jesus now iv taken.” This 


opens with a prelude of flute end oboe accompanied by soft 
strings, and acharming thing it was too. Then the two 








singers, one after another, take up the sad refrain: ‘‘My Jesus 
now is taken,’ and presently the chorus bursts in: ‘“‘Leave 
him ! Bind him not!” This duet is totally unlike anything 
I ever heard, yet extremely beautiful. Then follows a double 
chorus that is as effective (considered merely from the dra- 
matic stand-point,) as Meyerbeer ever wrote, yet full of the 
massiveness peculiar to Bach. It opens witha fugue: “Ye 
lightnings, ye thunders, in clouds are ye vanished ?” in which 
the basses have a rolling passage, very curious and very effec- 
tive. This part of the chorus works to a climax on the domi- 
nant, and breaking short off leaves a silence followed by a pas- 
sage, which for awful grandeur I have never heard surpassed, 
to the words : ‘‘Burst epen ye fierce flaming caverns of hell.”? 
No verbal description can do justice to this remarkable pas 

sage, I can only repeat that it betokens Bach’s very remark- 
able appreciation of dramatic effect. There is also a very ar- 
tistic alto solo, ‘‘O pardon me,” introduced by a violin solo, 
played beautifally by Mr. B. Listemann. The closing chorus 
is also exceedingly beautiful, butts of a character to be ex- 
plained only by the peculiarity of chis work, having been com- 
posed for religious service. Iam fold by a friend who heard 
this several years in succession in Leipsic, that performed as it 
is in St. Thomas’ eburch, the venerable barn-like structure in 
which Bach played the organ and trained the choir, the sing- 
ers occupy the upper gallery. The church on Good Friday 
evening is dimly lighted, and the listener in the gloom below 
hears these beautiful and impressive strains, but sees no singer 
or player. When the music is half completed, a sermon on 
the Passion intervenes. It ison account of this intended use 
that the Passion Muste of Bach lacks the brilliant ending cus- 
tomary with concert works. 


And here is the comment of the Musical Bulletin 
(New York) : 

The most interesting event of the whole festival was the pro- 
duction of Bach’s Passion Music and Dr. Bennett’s Oratorio 
“The Woman of Samaria.” It was a mistake to bring the two 
works into juxtaposition, for the music of the latter, fresh and 
spirited as it is, seemed little and almost trifling and insipid 
beneath the shadow of Bach’s broad and massive work. The 
selections of Bach’s music comprised three of the chorals, the 
magnificent double chorus, ‘Ye lightnings, ye thunders,” so 
suggestive of Handel’s famous ‘‘Hailstone’’ chorus, the con 
cluding chorus, “Around thy tomb,’’ songs for the soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass, and most of the connecting passages of 
recitative. The recitatives are among the most important 
parts of the work and demand something else than the mere 
flippant, sliding style of the Italian opera. The tenor solos, 
particularly, are very tax'ng, and they demand a great voice 
as wellas the best cultivation. Mr. Winch sustained them 
creditably to himself, but they are capable of much greater 
effect than he is able to give them. The other soloists were 
Mme. Rudersdorff, Miss Sterling and Mr. Whitney. The cho- 
ruses are sturdy and impressive throughout the work. The 
two double choruses, “Ye lightnings, ye thunders,” and 
“Around thy tomb” are truly great specimens of choral writ- 
ing. The choristers performed their parts very well, except 
that more light and shade—a more marked pianissimo to set 
off the more massive passages , would doubtless have enhanced 
the general effect. 

“PrrsonaL.” The sensational Sun (New York), 
of June 3d, informs the world : 

The steamer Scotia, which arrived at this port on the 26th 
of April last, brought from London the future husband of that 
charming songstress Mies Christine Nilsson. The modest 
young gentleman arrived on the day of the first performance 
of the late season of Italian opera, which he attended. On 
the next day he set out for the Westin search of Miss Nilsson, 
and found her in Chicago. The gentleman’s name is A. Rou- 
zand He was recently engaged in commercial business in 
London. In future he will try his fortune in the commercial 
mart of the city. 

Mr. R d is acc ied to this country by Col. Snow, 
an English gentleman, formally, if not now, of the British 
army. M. Rousand is about twenty-eight years old, of mid- 
dling size, chestnat hair, sandy whiskers worn in English 
style, of good presence, rather fine louking, and is an accom- 
plished gentleman, and socially very pleasant. To make a 
long story short, this little affair between Miss Nilsson and 


Rouzand is a genuine love match. This fact will explain the 
recent operations of Miss Nilsson in real estate, in Peoria, Ill., 
and Boston. When the happy couple are to be made one is 
not within our knowledge. Soon, it is presumed. They re- 
turned to this city on Tuesday, accompanied by Mrs. Richard- 
son a& travelling companion of Miss Nilsson, Col. Snow, and 
Max Strakosch, and are temporarily residing at the Everett 
House. 

On Wednesday evening Dr. and Mrs. Doremus entertained 
Miss Nilsson and Mr. Rouzand at dinner at their residence in 
Fourth Avenue. Among the guests were Mrs. Richardson, 
Dol. Snow, Mr. Jarrett, the London manager, and Mr. Welles, 
the musical and dramatic writerof the Evening Mail. 

Tn « few days Miss Nilsson with her companion, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson, accompanied by R d and Col, Snow,and Dr. and 
Mrs. Doremus, will go up to West Point to attend the annual 
examination of the Military Academy. They will then go to 
Niagara Falls and return to Saratoga by way of Lake George. 
After tarrying a while at the Springs, the party will visit New- 
port and perhaps the White Mountains or Long Branch. 











Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LI8T OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Without thee. (Senza te.) (Ce que suis. 4. 
F to g. Gounod. 40 
Words in English, French and Italian. Is very 
pretty and piquant, and has made a decided success 
in the concert room. 
She was my boyhood’s dream. 3. F tod. 
J. L. Hatton. 35 
“T loved to see her waving curls, 
Her bright eyes’ sunny beam, 
Oh, happy days, when boys and girls 
Of merry meetings dream.” 
Of classic beauty. 
The Song of a Clerk. 3. D tof. A.J. Goodrich. 30 
Peetry by 0. W. Holmes, and, of course is witty as 
it can be, and real wit, too. 
On the Hill. (Aufdem Berge.) 4. F to f. Lindblad. 30 
“On this height reclining, 
Oft my tranquil moments flow.” 
Pretty melody, and fine workmanship displayed, 
both in harmony and rhythm. 
Mine Host. Champagne Song. 3. Bbtof. 30 
‘‘Mine host, mine host, come hither 
And drain a glass with me.” 
Instrumental. 


Ave Maria d’Arcadeldt. 3. F. Liszt. 40 
As this is quite easy, improve your opportunity to 
play ‘Liszt.’ A characteristic piece. 
Kaufmann’s Casino Waltz. 3. 
Bright, fresh, and Gung’! like. 
Scene Bohemienne. (Chanson a boire.) 3. F. Kuhe. 50 
A transcription of a strange gypsy air, with minor 
and major strains alternating. 
Good Humor. Polka Mazurka. (Gemuthvoll and 
heiter.) 3. G. F. Budik. 30 
Good name for it, as it is brighter than most ma- 
zurkas, while it retains the form. 
Mandolina. Fantasie Brillante. 5. Eb. Leybach. 60 
Vienne Galop. 4. F. (etterer. 50 
Two fine pieces, the first light and airy, the last 
surprisingly sweet and brilliant. One is tempted to 
call it one of Ketterer’s best pieces. 
Téte-a-téte Waltz. 3. C. 
Sparkling and pretty. 
Carabinier’s Swiss March. 4 hands. 


Gung'l. 75 


L. H. Cooke. 50 


3. Bob. 
A. Croisez. 60 
A brilliant military movement. Effective for exhi- 
bitions. 
Marche Turque. De Mozart. 4 hands. 3. A. 
L. Streabbog. 60 
A well-known march by Mozart, part minor and 
part major, probably originally founded on a real 
Turkish air, as it has Eastern peculiarities. 
Walnut Polka. 2. G. R. B. Leonard. 30 
Very neat and bright. 

Galop. ‘Summer Garlands.” 3. G. F. Zikoff. 40 
Has very light, graceful, st to ovtave p ri 
There is also a Mazurka and a Polka, in the “Summer 
Garland” set. Get them all. Handsome lithograph 

title. 
Mazurka Caracterisque. 3. F. H. Kowalski. 35 
Beautiful. Such pieces ought to outlast many 
more brilliant ones. 





Books. 
Tue Woman or Samaria. A Sacred Cantata 


by W. S. Bennett. Paper, $1.12 

Boards, 1.50 

Cloth, 1.75 
Leaders and Managers of Musical Societies would do 
well, during the summer, te procure and look through 
a copy of this book. It supplies material for practice 
to those who cannot quite manage an oratorio, and 

still is above the level of glees and anthems. 


ABBREVIATIONS. ---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
a small Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an ttalic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 


Music By Mat.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents forevery four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
































